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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

San Francisco, March 12, 1913 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a special report on lal 
conditions in the canning industry of the State of California. * 

Respectfully, 

JOHN P. McLAnJIILIX. 

Commissioner 
His Excellency, Hiram W. Johnson, 

Governor of California. 
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results develp$)efl by our tabulations. Starting with 258 employees 
during the, V?ak ending March: 23» 1912, the total number employed in 
the canneries reporting increased to 13,831, during the week ending 
August^ 17, 1912. From thereon the number of employees decreased 
ranidlv .-until the end of season during the week ending December I 
3^"lifl3. The number of women employed rose from 157 to 8,270, the 
ftnmher of men from 253 to 4,519, and the number of children under 

*\*.H»* years from 3 to 1.275. These figures represent the entire State. 
././In the various districts and localities the seasons were shorter and the J 

• rise and fall of the number of employees more marked. \ 

Part two contains the results of an investigation of the hours and ■ 

earnings of women workers in canneries in California, made by the I 

United States Department of Commerce and Labor, and is reprinted ? 

\ from Bulletin 96 of the Bureau of Labor. This investigation is of \ 
particular value in that it was made by disinterested persons, and : 
further, that the period of time covered by the investigation was just ! 
prior to the eight hour law for women going into effect. In considering I 
the figures and statements in part two. it must be borne in mind that ' 
the hours of labor of the women engaged in labeling, stamping and \ 
work other than that of canning, are now limited to eight hours, since ' 
the fruit or vegetable becomes non-perishable as soon as it is canned 
and sealed; also that the percentage of children under 16 years is now PI 3. 
much lower on account of the rigid enforcement of the child labor law. \\ H i h 
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TABLE I. 

Canning Season 1912, Showing the Dates at Which Actual Canning Operat 

Began and Ended. (By districts and localities.) 



District and locality. 



Tannins season 1911 
Began. i Ended. 



San Francisco Hay Dint rid. 

Benicia 

Berkeley - 

Emeryville 

Hayward 

Lorenzo 

Oakland— No. 1 _. 

Oakland— No. 2. _. 

Oakland— No. 3_ _... 

San Francisco 

San Leandro 



June 4 

June 1 

July 19 

May 31 

_ May 29 

._ May 29 

May 11 

March 23 

April 1 

_ June 4 

Los Angeles District. 

Anaheim September 

Hemet June 26 

Lankershim __ July 6 

Los Angeles — No. 1 _ August 20 

Los Angeles— No. 2 July 8 

Los Angeles— No. 3 June 17 

Los Angeles— No. 4 July 8 

Ontario— No. 1___ _ _ July 3 

Ontario — No. 2 __ August 

Pasadena July 10 

Pomona _ July 7 

Santa Ana _„ May 26 

Santa Clara District. 

Campbell 

Los Gatos 

Jose — No. 1_— 

Jose— No. 

Jose— No. 

Jose— No. 

Jose — No. 
Santa Clara _. 

Sunnyvale 

Watsonville _. 



1 



San 
San 
San 
San 
San 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



July 6 
June 8 
July 1", 
June 17 
June 1 
June 2 
June 24 
April 9 
J une 4 
May 11 



Sacramento-Stockton District. 

Andrus Island 

Isleton 

Orwood 

Pittsburg — 

Ryde 

Sacramento — No. 1 

Sacramento— No. 2 

Stockton 

Vorden 



March ltt 

March 21 

March 
April 

March 
April 
April 
July 21 
April 1 



22 

8~ 
21 

') 



Fresno District. 

Fresno 

Hanford 

Modesto 

Oakdale 

Selma— No. 1 

Selma— No. 2 

Turlock 

Visalia 

Marysrille District. 

Gridley 

Marysville 

Yuba City 

Santa Rosa District 
Santa Rosa — — - 
Sebastopol 

Winters District. 
Suisun 

Winters — - 



June 10 
July 15 
July 14 
May 7 
July 19 
July 19 
June 22 
July 18 

July 24 
July 16 
July 13 

May 30 
June 4 

May 31 
June 1 



Septt'intx 

Noveralx 

Septeinb 

! Novembi 

Novemb 

Septemb 

Octobe 

Novemb 

Novemb 

Octobe 

2 Novemb 

Octobe 

Septemb 

Deceinlx 

Decemto 

' Decenitx 

Novemb 

• Decemb< 

Octobe 

Octobe 

Octobe 

Novemb 

Novemb 
Septemb 
Novemb 
Octobe 
Novemb 
Novemb 
Novemb 
Novemb 
Novemb 
Deecmbi 

June 
•I une 
June 
June 
June 

Octobe 
Novemb 

Octobe 
June 

Augus 
Septemb 
Septemb 

Octobe 
Septemb 

Octobe 
Septemb 
Septemb 

Septemb 

! Septemb 

Septemb 

! Novemb 
i Novemb 

j Septemb 
i Septemb 
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Record of 56 eatabllshn 



CHART I. 

ent* canning perlehable fruite and vegetablea, ahowlng total 
na employed and total wagaa paid to employe** during each 
canning aeaaon of the year 1012. 



July Aug. Sept. 






Explanation. — The fall In "'wage curve" during the latter part of June and 
early part of July marks the transition from the vegetable and early fruit cam 
to the late fruit canning. During this period the employees of the canneries are b 
augmented but are only being employed part of the time. The place where 
"wage" curve cuts through and pusses beyond the "employee" curve marks the p 
where the number of employees hns reached its highest level, and still the hour; 
employment are rising. 
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PART II. 



CALIFORNIA CANNERIES. 



(Reprinted from Bulletin 96, Bureau of Labor.) 
LENGTH OP CANNING SEASON. 

This report on the canning industry in California is based upoi 
information furnished by employers in nine establishments employing 
3,517 women, and upon data secured individually from 604 employees] 
interviewed in such establishments. 

It will be noticed that the number of cannery employees interviewc 
was considerably larger than the number in any of the other industrw 
This was considered important because of the extreme irregularity 
the work and the very considerable difference in conditions found in the 
various canneries. In the other industries the smaller numbers seei 
quite adequate, because of the much greater steadiness of the work ani 
the close similarity in conditions in the several establishments. 

A definite idea of the length and variation of the canning season 
California, as well as the periods in which the greatest stress is lik< 
to occur, can be obtained from the following diagram issued by one 
the largest canning companies in California. The information is coi 
fined, of course, to the varieties of fruits and vegetables named in tl 
diagram. 
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The following table summarizes the reports of the individual women 
employed and presents for the workers in city and country canneries 
the number reporting, the number of weeks employed, and the average 
hours and earnings per week. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND EARNINGS OF WOMEN WORKERS DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1911, IN 9 CANNERIES IN AND NEAR 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 



Location. 


Reporting. 


Average 

weeks 

employed. 


Average 

hours 

per week. 


Average 
earnings 
per week. 


City _ — 


342 
262 


18.4 
14.2 


*63.8 


l $721 


Country .. - 


a 7.92 






Totals _ 


604 


16.6 


8 60.4. 


8 7.52 







1 Not including 3 forewomen and 11 workers whose hours and earnings were not 
reported separately. 

2 Not including 1 forewoman and 13 workers whose hours and earnings were not 
reported separately. 

3 Not including 4 forewomen and 24 workers whose hours and earnings were not 
reported separately. 

While the duration of employment reported by the cannery workers 
(city and country) scheduled in California is approximately 2 weeks 
less than for the cannery workers interviewed in Maryland, and the 
extremes in maximum weeks are less violent, as is shown by the tabula- 
tions at the end of this report, the average working hours per week are 
much higher, 57.8 and 63.8 in the city and country canneries, respec- 
tively, against 45.7 to 50.5 and 48 to 50 in the Maryland canneries. 
The individual tabulations also show many more weeks of 72 hours or 
over. Comparison of the two sets of tabulations shows that over one 
half of the California cannery workers reported such maximum weeks, 
while less than one fifth of the women interviewed in the Maryland 
canneries reported 72 hours or more. It should be remembered that 
72 hours or over a week in California does not necessarily mean an 
average of 6 twelve-or-more-hour days, as Sunday work is not illegal 
in that State. 

This freedom from legal restraint in the matter of a 7-day week is 
largely responsible for the impressive list of maximum weeks, ranging 
from 72 to 98 hours, to be found in the individual tabulations for Cali- 
fornia. As the California canners contend that the long-hour drives 
are absolutely necessary because of the high perishability of the fruit, 
it is extremely interesting to note that a number of those reporting 
exceedingly long hours both in the average and maximum weeks are 
labelers and stampers, who have to do with the product after it is 
canned, hermetically sealed, and cooked. 

The large proportion of the whole force working these long weeks 
would indicate a shortage of labor, as ordinarily only a small percentage 
of workers are willing to endure the strain of 80 hours and over even 
for the added earnings, particularly if there is enough work to main- 
tain a good weekly average. The methods of keeping the force at work 
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for the long drives in the country canneries did not differ materially 
from the methods adopted in the city canneries and described later. 

Referring to the preceding table and comparing the average hours in 
the 4 country canneries visited with the average working time reported 
by city workers, it appears that, while the country workers have 4 weeks 
less employment, they have 6 hours more per week for the season of 14 
weeks than their fellow workers in the city plants. This means that 
the women in the country canneries put in really over 15 weeks of 
57.8 hours, which is the average working time each week of the city 
employees scheduled. As the piece-rate system prevails almost uni- 
formly in the canning as well as in the preparing departments, this 
should mean a considerable difference in earnings in favor of the 
women in the country canneries. 

LONG HOURS AND HIGH-PRESSURE METHODS. 

The frequency of the excessively long week raises a question as to 
how women can be kept at work for such an unusually long time, for it 
would seem that the additional earnings would not be sufficient induce- 
ment, particularly when the hours are so excessive as to jeopardize the 
worker's ability to maintain a fair average of productive activity 
throughout the season. 

It should be borne in mind that the irregularity of the working day 
is not a matter of caprice. This is said with no intention of implying 
that the extremes recorded in maximum working days and weeks are or 
are not unavoidable but only to call attention to the fact that the 
successful management of a canning industry involves the solution of 
some difficult problems. The materials .used in a cannery are perishable 
and must be cared for within a given time. Frequently the " given 
time" is altogether inadequate to the quantity of goods to be handled, 
and the result is a working force increased to the capacity of the factory 
or to the exhaustion of the labor supply and working to the limit of 
endurance. 

The prevailing method of keeping the force at work during the long 
drives is to give preference in position and material to those who have 
shown a willingness to stand by until the fruit is cared for ; to threaten 
loss of work to those who refuse to work the long hours, though the 
scarcity of labor often renders this threat quite futile. Frequently the 
last work of the afternoon will not be punched or credited on the pay 
check until the employee has returned or stayed through the evening 
work. In a number of cases girls reported, and in two instances man- 
agers admitted, that the force had been locked in until the allotted work 
was done. Such methods were not infrequently accompanied by a 
firm's refusal to allow any time off for supper, probably, not so much 
because of the loss of the half hour's time as because of the worker's 
unwillingness to return when once out of the establishment. In some 
instances the firm either served a lunch or permitted the workers to 
send for something to eat. In such cases some of the workers took a 
few minutes off, the cannery as a whole being in active operation con- 
tinuously from the noon hour until 9 and 10 o'clock; sometimes until 
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midnight* and in one establishment visited until 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The last ease was emphatically exceptional however, in 1he field 
covered by this investigation, as the tabulations at the end of this 
article will show. Prom 6 and 7 in the morning until 9 and 10 at night 
with a half hour at noon for lunch and no time off for supper, making 
from 12 to 15 hours a day, was a frequent occurrence, as is equally 
evident from both the "maximum week" and the "average weekly 
hours" column in these tabulations. The long-hour drive, however, 

mav be followed bv a dav or davs of but a few hours' work, or of no 
• • • «. 

work at all. The underlying causes of this violent irregularity in 
working hours are explained in the forthcoming report of the Immigra- 
tion Commission. In the chapter dealing with "Immigrant Labor in 
California Fruit and Vegetable Canneries," the report, says: 

The work in the canneries is irregular and requires a larger 
number of employees at some times than at others. With the 
change of crops, the work varies in intensity; the crop of one fruit 
may be unusually good Avhile that of another is poor. Late or early 
crops may crowd the cannery or make it short of materials for 
operation, and transportation conditions may involve variations in 
the amount of work to be done. Moreover, changes in the prices 
of "green fruit" may increase or diminish the amount shipped in 
that form and cause a variation in the amount supplied to the 
cannery. * * * Sometimes employees are worked overtime for 
several days in succession and then laid off for a day or so. * * * 
When there is much work to be done, Sunday work is required. 

While the whole section above referred to has to do with the question 

°£ immigrant labor, the paragraph quoted applies particularly to the 

^"Oftien employees, who. according to the same report, constitute from 

^^ee fifths to three fourths of the entire force of cannery employees. 

^ Although the .actual earnings reported in the California city canneries 

■^ited were 71 cents a week lower than those reported by the country 

^^Vrkers interviewed, the relative earnings of the country workers were 

°Wer because they had to work an average of 63.8 hours to earn 7.92 a 

^ek, whereas the women employed in the city canneries worked an 

^■^"^rage of 57.8 hours and earned 7.21.- In other words, the earning 

*>0\ver.was a fraction of a cent lower per hour in the country than in 

^U^ c jf V tanneries. 

LABOR SUPPLY OF THE COUNTRY CANNERIES. 

AVhat then are the inducements offered to secure an adequate labor 
**-Vppiv for the country canneries? It should be borne in mind that the 
^Victuation of working hours in the country, while not so violent as in 
**Xe city plants visited, was still sharp enough to render an earning of $:< 
*** one day possible because of the uneven run of fruit. This possible $:■? 
the prospective employees are not allowed to forget. Tt is constantly 
ueld up not as a possibility but as a probability by the employer and his 

labor agent. 
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In reply to a question as to the employer's assurance that there would 
be enough labor available to the country canner to enable him to care 
for the fruit and vegetables in the required time, one manager of a 
large California cannery said: "A firm can take no chances on its labor 
supply. Before a plant is ever established in a country district a care- 
ful canvass of the labor situation is made." The men who later act as 
foremen are the principal agents in such a campaign. They ascertain 
the available number of helpers in the immediate district, the number 
obtainable from nearby towns, and they get, and keep, in touch with 
the "movers" or "campers" who leave the cities in the canning seasons 
for the work in various country canneries. The work of the foremen 
is effectively supplemented by want advertisements inserted in the 
small town papers and in the big city dailies. During the season in 
which this investigation was in progress the calls for help from country 
canneries were markedly noticeable and not a little alluring, particu- 
larly as the peach and pear season advanced. One firm sent out a 
wagon with large side signs reading, "Light and pleasant w r ork with big 
pay." The sign on the rear of the wagon gave the name and address 
of the cannery. At the same time the eitv dailies were running urgent 
advertisements. The following were taken at random: 

Women and (tIBLS. — Do you want to .spend two months in the country and earn 
jjood wages, with steady work in a fruit cannery? Tents furnished. Working now. 

Wanted. — Women and girls for cannery work in country ; commencing immedi- 
ately and steady until November 1 ; no experience necessary ; good wages. Cottages 
and tents furnished. Call at once. 

A number of women and girls to register for work at Napa ; season will begin 
about August 1 ; free tents ; a profitable summer outing. 

We want women and girls immediately for fruit cannery work ; no experience 
necessary to earn big wages ; tents furnished ; tell your friends and go at once. 

In each of the above advertisements the big wages and the offer of 
''free tents' ' or "free cottages" occur. 



HOUSING FACILITIES. ' 

The housing question during the canning season is a problem, oi 
course, and when labor is scarce the free tents and cabins are held oix 
as an inducement. In many instances a charge of $2 a month is mad 
for a cabin, the rental being rebated if the workers stay throughout tli 
season. Some employers require that each cottage shall house at leas 
two regular workers; others stipulate that every occupant "old enough- 
shall work in the cannery. In none of the small town canneries visits 
in California did the firms restrict the occupation of the cottages * 
women as was done in one city cannery, which had a very few cabi*3 
for its detached and homeless workers. In the country districts tl* 
cabins are occupied largely by the Portuguese and Italians, some o: 
whom own small ranches at considerable distance from the canneries- 
These workers occupy the cabins during the fruit season only, while * 
few of those having no interests elsewhere live in them all the year 
round. 

A detailed consideration of the housing conditions as developed ty 
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this -tent, cabin, and shack system would have no place hen* except 
for the fact that the housing is considered by both employer and 
employee as a factor in compensation, and may fairly be regarded as 
having an important bearing upon the earnings of country cannery 
workers. On this basis the quality of the housing is a proper xubject 
for .discussion. 

The big, unpartitioned shed, housing dozens of families in the manner 
described in connection with some of the Maryland canneries, was not 
found in any of the California canneries visited. The company cabins 
or tests were all constructed either for one family or for four women. 
There was, of course, a wide range in the degree of healthfulness com- 
fort, and sanitation that characterized various groups of tents and 
cabins. Some of them were entirely too close to the cannery, getting 
the odors of decaying refuse, and when the drainage and management 
of the camp itself were inadequate offensive odors assailed the workers 
day and night. Others showed intelligent care and effective protection 
on the part of the management, w T ith a consequent degree of comfort 
and even attractiveness about the workers' quarters that should be a 
. real inducement "to go into the country canneries for a summer's 
outing.' ' 

This free housing, while a substantial perquisite, is practically the 

only inducement which the country canner has to offer, except for the 

more or less agreeable change involved in the trip to the country. It 

was evident, however, that the managers of country canneries did not 

depend to so great an extent upon help from the large cities as did the 

country canners of Maryland. The surrounding country, dotted with 

small ranches, was counted on for much of the labor and for this the 

eountry canneries have no serious competition from the city employers. 

With this resident supply of labor, glad to increase the family income 

by work in the nearby canneries, the question is not so serious as if the 

country plants visited were wholly or principally dependent upon help 

attracted from the city. It should not be inferred that migratory labor 

*s inconsequential. The "campers" or "movers," who make a business 

f following up the different varieties of fruits and vegetables as they 

*ipen, throughout the whole deciduous fruit belt of California, are 

*^ctors in the labor supply of varying degrees of importance. But the 

^fcry fact that they are not settled in the cities and have formed a 

Migratory habit makes them less difficult to attract, and the availability 

"**' a resident supply of labor gives the cannery employer a good bar^ 

*5aining leverage. 

**ACK OF RECORDS AND FREEDOM FROM REGULATION OF THE CAXX1XG 

INDUSTRY. 

The entire absence of working-time records, and almost uniform Jack 
®f records of any description for the pieceworkers, in either the Cali- 
fornia or the Maryland canneries visited is a feature of this investiga- 
"- tion which calls for consideration. Without such records it is impos- 
sible for employers to make any progress in distributing the strain of 
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excess work over the whole force, for there is nothing but the memory 
or personal interest of the foremen to mark the working time of each 
employee. Without such records, too, there would be no effective way 
of preventing the employees of a day shift in one cannery from work- 
ing on the night shift in another. It must be borne in mind that to the 
overwhelming majority of these workers extra time carries but a single 
meaning — extra money. 

Their eagerness for this extra money finds at least some explanation 
in the level of earnings shown in the foregoing tables. The deeper and 
broader influence of long hours on a half-grown girl or a married 
woman has no place in their calculations. To get enough to feed, to 
house, and to clothe themselves is the problem that absorbs their entire 
attention. The women have neither the time nor the facilities to figure 
out the cumulative losses due to excessive hours of labor. But it is 
singular that employers who direct other phases of their business along 
lines indicated by carefully kept accounts should attempt to regulate 
the supply of so large a part of their labor without the help of adequate 
records. The bureau's agents were frequently told by both employees 
and employers that after a certain point the earning power waned as 
the working hours lengthened, and that " after a drive the work 
lagged." This is a loss for employer as well as employee, with the 
difference that to the employer a distribution of overtime strain would 
mean an immediate gain; to the employee accustomed to the increased 
earnings of excessive overtime work there would be an apparent loss of 
money in such distribution which it might take her some time to see 
was offset by the fact that her earning power during normal hours 
would be better sustained or increased. 

Apropos of the lack of either legal or voluntary regulations in the 
industry, the following paragraph from the volume 1 edited by a student 
of this subject, is pertinent : 

The exemption from regulation is also responsible for corre- 
sponding deficiencies in the technical administration of the indus- 
try (fruit and vegetable canning). The very fact that employers 
are legally free to make their operatives work without limit, and to 
crowd any number of them into one room, makes them disinclined 
to put thought and capital into improving arrangements. The 
better disposed of them admit that the present system tempts them 
to buy carelessly; to make no adequate use of the telegraph and 
telephone in regulating deliveries ; to dispense with cold storage, so 
that it is a common custom to keep the fruit in workrooms exposed 
to heat, steam, and the deteriorating influence of congregated 
humanity. 

A few firms stand out as preferring the upward way, scien- 
tifically organizing their supplies, providing cold storage, working 
their operatives only normal hours, and seeing to it that the work 
places are clean and healthful. 

: "The Case for the Factory Acts." Mrs. Sidney Webb, p. 52. 
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The exteut to which this lack of records is carried can not be too 
much emphasized. Children and adults work side by side, delivering 
their buckets, baskets, or trays of prepared product and receiving 
therefor a brass check or cash, as the case may be. The brass check or 
cash in most cases is all the record the employer has for the work of 
an employee of whatever age. 

For the pieceworkers in the canneries visited, the data for hours and 
earnings, developed in the course of this investigation by the patient 
probing of the Bureau's agents in the manner described in the intro- 
duction to this report, are at present writing, therefore, more complete 
records than the canners themselves possess concerning the working 
time of their own employees. 

DESCRIPTION OP A TYPICAL CALIFORNIA CANNERY. 

: The typical California cannery, whether in the city or country dis- 
trict, is conducted with distinct reference to two main departments, viz, 
that in which the fruits and vegetables are prepared, canned, and 
cooked — the cannery proper — and that in which the goods are stored 
tnd, just before shipment, labeled. This latter division, which is known 
is the warehouse, is sometimes a separate building, varying in height 
from one to four stories, and sometimes only a room in the cannery 
proper. In either case it is usually large, airy, and well lighted. 

The cannery proper is a large one-story brick or wood structure. 
The brick canneries visited were flat roofed, and dependent for light 
md air upon doors and windows. Many of the wooden structures 
Yisited were windowless, but were supplied with skylights. In the 
brick structures the cooking room, where only men are employed, was 
usually walled off, the steam passing out through the doors and win- 
iows. In the wooden canneries the cooking room was not w r alled off, 
|ut in most cases the part of the cannery where the w r omen were at work 
was not seriously affected because the steam passed directly through the 
skylights. The windowless construction is an economy of floor 
ace, as materials can be stacked around the walls without interfering 
light or ventilation. In one or two cases, however, either the sky- 
ghts were not properly managed or the cooking equipment was not 
eiently near the doors, for the whole plant was suffused with steam, 
ng the air depressingly humid and superheated. Also, there were 
few structures which were w r ell supplied with ventilating facilities but 
k^d with foul air because no use was made of such facilities In 
h of these cases, of course, the health and efficiency of the workers 
subjected to an entirely avoidable handicap. In some of the 
untry canneries the cooking room was really an open court, leaving 
e rest of the plant completely free from the heat and steam. 
Entering the cannery by the door through which the fresh fruit is 
ought one first encounters a number of long tables equipped with 
cmi two to four shelves running along the top. On these tables the 
Clit i$ prepared by preparers — more commonly known as " cutters.' ' 
California practically all of the cutters are women. Very frequently 
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women. «nd, in some instances, children, carry the large boxes of fruit, 
weighing 40 pounds and over, from the general supply place to the 
preparing tables. This is important not only because of the number 
of ini mat ure girls in the canneries but because of the presence of so 
many married women. Frequently these women are at work while 
pregnant, often working dangerously near to the day of confinement. 
In other canneries fruit was brought to the preparing tables by men. 
This method relieved the women of the physical strain, but in some 
eases caused them anxiety because of an alleged partiality on the part 
of the men in distributing the fruit or vegetables. The space between 
tlie cutting tables permits the workers to be seated while at work, but 
the necessity of reaching the four shelves makes work in this position 
difficult. Few canneries employ a person to keep the floor clean about 
the preparing tables, so the fallen, mashed, and spoiling fruits and 
vegetables render the surroundings distinctly unpleasant. As this 
investigation was completed before the beginning of the tomato season, 
it is not possible to say how unpleasant conditions become through this 
lack of care. 

Next to the preparing tables are those for the canners, who are also 
women. Their position and proximity to one another depend upon the 
presence or absence of an automatic grader. This device is a long piece 
of iron pierced its entire length with holes for the different grades of 
fruit. When the grader is used it is necessary for the canning tables 
to be close together because fruit is borne from the grader along 
moving belts on these tables. As each table has a trough and belt on 
either side, there is at most a narrow passage between the two rows of 
workers. As a rule eight girls work on either side of the table. The 
trough is partitioned so that each girl has her own bin. As the fruit 
comes from the grader on the rolling belts, gates at each place push a 
portion of it into the bin ; where these gates are not stationary, the fruit 
is very unequally distributed, often because workers at the upper tables 
will draw the gates almost across the belt, thus taking most of the fruit 
and leaving a wholly inadequate supply for those at the lower tables. 
Each table has two upper shelves, making necessary a good deal of 
reaching and rendering a sitting position while at work unprofitable 
under any circumstances. Where the grader is used the small space 
between the tables makes sitting impossible. 

The work of the canners consists in washing and sorting the fruit, 
eliminating such as is imperfect and canning the rest. The workers' 
hands are constantly in cold water. "Sore hands" was a frequent 
complaint among the canners and was charged to the cold water, while 
among the cutters both the cold water and the hardness of the green 
fruit was held responsible for damage to hands. The floor about the 
canning tables was always found in a damp condition and- in dome 
instances water stood in easily measurable depth. The canners jiihow- 
ever. in the California establishments visited, were standing upon' raised 
slats, so that they were fairly protected from an actual wetting". The 
f/))f/) r;u)s are taken from the canning tables on trucks to the "sittiper.■ ,, 
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After the air is exhausted from the cans by the use of steam they are 

t i pped and cooked. 
"ure+k th„ exception of the grader, no maehinery is placed near the 
Iters. The canners, however, are frequently near enough to 
equipment to get the full benefit of the noise. While there 
10 strain occasioned by machine work, the pieceworkers soon 
euliar swaying motion, resembling that by which machine 
ipt themselves to the demands of tKeir machines, and which 
id itself to speed and facility of production. Two cannery 
ch in a different cannery — volunteered the' opinion that 
rk was so much of a strain that workers were unfit to do 
when the cannery season was over. It was noticeable, how- 
n spite of the unusual length of the working day during 
i," there was little or no complaint from the workers, be- 
the piece-rate system, which prevailed almost uniformly, 
meant to them only increased pay. 

IARACTER OP LABOR FORCE IN CALIFORNIA CANNERIES. 

104 women employed iu California canneries who furnished 
data for this investigation, information was secured con- 
, race, and conjugal condition, as well as concerning hours, 
id duration of work, and a study of these facts discloses 
?d differences between the character of the labor force 
l the canneries and that of the labor force in the other. 
tudied. 
wing table shows the number and per cent of women who 

married, or widowed tabulated according to race or nation- 
axaminatiou of the table shows that nearly 90 per cent of 
■re of foreign birth and only about 10 per cent native born. 
I women constituted 47. 8.^ per cent, the widowed 11.26 per 
le single 40.8W per cent. These percentages are even more 
en it is noticed that 13.90 per cent were under 16 years 
ic differences in proportions of married and widowed 
mcry employees and employees in the other industries arc 
io great as in Maryland. 

wis assigned for the large proportion of married women 
e Maryland canneries (pp. 375 and 376) apply with equal 

The irregularity of the working hours, the intermittent 
ie industry, and the comparatively low degree of industrial 
■d makes it easier for unskilled workers to secure employ- 
aeries than in the other industries. 



